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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Benmore is mentioned by Ptolemy, (it is|and its high chalky cliffs and black cap of 
waa his Robogdium Promontorium,) a proof that | basalt were clearly discernible, so that I could 
it was known, and even celebrated before | hardly persuade myself that it was impossible 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the Christian period. | to reach it, although the island was surround- 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. From the lake we ascended gradually to the | ed by a tremendous surf. My guides informed 
Subscriptions and Payments received by highest point of the Cape, by a very dixagree- me that there was almost always a tempestu- 
GEORGE W. T.YLOR, ,abie path, in which one foot generally trod ous wind on Rathlir, so that no tree would 


lupon sharp, rocky points, while the other | grow in the rector’s garden, and all over the 
sunk in bog. The farther we went, however, island there were none larger than bushes. 
PHILADELPHIA. the less inconvenient it became, and near the |So soon as any tree grew above the level of 
— : . brink of the precipice it was quite flat and dry. | the garden-wall, it began to sicken and die. 

From Kohi's Ireland. jTe was very curious when we reached this! From the summit of the Head we descend. 

North-east Coast of Ireland, and Giants’ | $POt» to find that the wind, which had all along | ed through a deep cleft, called the Gray 
: Causeway. en very high, suddenly fell to a perfect|Man’s Path, to the shore. It resembles a 
| caltn, but the explanation offered by my com-| rudely-cut gigantic stair-case, and so violent 

panion seemed a very plausible way of ac-/|a wind rushes up the gulley, that, at the very 
As the continuance of the gale prostrated| counting for the phenomenon. The wind, | first step, it seized my hat, mantle, books, and 
my intention of visiting Rathlin, I resolved to | sweeping across the ocean, strikes on the per-| maps, and sent t whirling into the air. 
execute two other excursions which I had | pendicular face of the rock, and is broken and | With a great deal of labour and difficulty, L 
planned from Ballycastle, one to the celebra- | sent upward at a right angle, so that the cur- | contrived to regain possession of my effects, 
ted north-eastern Irish promontory of Ben-| rent becomes vertical, instead of horizontal.| and stowed them away snugly in a hole be- 
more, or Fair Head, and the other eastward | About five or six hundred feet behind the face | bind a great basaltic column. One of these 
to the Giants’ Causeway. The great masses | of the rock, the wind again fell to its natural| had fallen right across the entrance to the 
of basaltic rock which lie eastward from Bal-| course along the surface of the ground, and|Gray Man’s Path, and looked as if it were 
lycastle, form a kind of plateau, or table-land, | swept on as before, forming over the summit | likely to fall still farther. The top of the cleft 
presenting a steep cliff on the sea-side, but de- | of the precipice a kind of arch, under which, | is not more than eight or ten feet wide, but it 
clining a little towards the interior, so as to| exposed as was the position, we enjoyed a/ opens out further down; and as the columns 
mingle with the other highlands of the coun- | perfect calm. are broken off at different heights, and are flat 
ty of Antrim. On the land-side this platean| The basalt, it is well known, is found in| at the top, it is possible to step from one to 
is covered with a damp marshy soil, over-| large, compact, irregular masses, the frac-| another in descending. ‘They are not usually 
grown with moss and grass, and there are a| tures of which, however, follow certain known | of one piece, but formed of several blocks, 
few farms upon it, of which the holders are | laws, and sometimes assume a regular colum- | twelve or fourteen feet high, placed one above 
occupied in grazing cattle. ‘Towardsthe sea,|nar structure. ‘These columns are in general \the other, which break asunder when the 
however, where the rock falls abruptly with a| clustered thinly together, but occasionally,| columns fall. The height of the columns is 
precipice of five or six hundred feet, the| where atmospheric influences have had free|usually about 250 feet, and their entire 
naked black basalt alone is visible. The high- | operation, form distinct pillars standing almost | weight rests upon a bed of clay-slate, beneath 
est poiat, about six hundred and thirty-six | out from the walls. From the completely ir-| which again lies a bed of coal, although it 
feet above the level of the sea, is Cape Ben-| regular masses, to these, there are many gra-| wou.d seem that the heavy basalt, which is as 
more, or Fair Head. Visiters generally drive | dations of structure ; that of Fair Head itself; hard as iron, ought properly to lie beneath, 
to a little farm, called the Farm of the Cross, | resembles a conglomeration of the trunks, of and the comparatively brittle coal aud slate 
which lies in a hollow, immediately behind | gigantic gnarled oaks, of which here and | to occupy the upper place. It is, in fact, the 
the Head, and where the waters have collect- | there one stands out in high relief; and these | fragile nature of this substratum that occa- 
ed into two little lakes, one called Lough Dhu, |are usually liable to fall, although there is one | sions many of the falls of the columns I have 
or Black Lake, and the other Lough Naera-| which has stood for centuries entirely apart. | mentioned, as they often lose their foundations 
na, or the Lake of the Island. At the farmit|The columnar structure is not only distin-| from the brittle and distructible nature of the 
becomes necessary to leave one’s carriage, | guishable at the side, but even on the flat sur- | clay-slate ; but these falls are also caused by 
and proceed the rest of the way on foot. ‘The |face, where the fractures cross in lines like|the water’s penetrating the fissures of the 
furmer, Patrick Jamesson, who drives his cows the meshes of a large, coarse, irregular net-| rocks, where, by freezing in the winter, it 


nwo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 





(Continued from page 357.) 


to the very brow of Benmore, was to serve as | work. continually widens them. When this sort of 
my guide, and was accompanied by a servant, | On the summit of Fair Head we were ex-| action has continued for centuries, and the bed 
or neighbour. _actly opposite Rue Point, the nearest part of | of clay-slate has become soft and broken, the 


The little island in the Lake Naerana, is|the island of Rathlin, and about four miles| columns lose their balance, and in some win- 
traditionally stated to have been built by the| distant. The eastern side of this promontory | ter nights, when all the elements are in up- 
Druids, and employed in their religious wor- presents the same basaltic structure as Ben-/ roar, break away with a report as loud as that 
ship. It rises in a perfectly regular oval | more, and it is probable that the island has! of thunder, and are dashed into a thousand 
figure from the surface of the water, and con- been torn from the mainland by some violent fragments amid the raging breakers. Even 
sists entirely of black basaltic rock, fragments | convulsion of nature. The long coast of the | the bed of clay-slate, on which the basalt 
of which lie round the shores of the lake in| western wing of Rathlin was so plainly visible | rests, is four hundred feet above the sea, so 
great numbers. Its position in the middle of | to us as we stood on Fair Head, that we could | that the moment when the column makes its 
a lake, on the summit of a vast head-land, is | distinguish Church Bay, and the two districts! salto mortale into the boiling depth beneath, 


certainly one which they would have been | of Ushet and Kenramer. A mountain was| must present a grand spectacle, though proba- 
likely to choose. 


pointed out to us, as the site of Bruce Castle,| bly one never witnessed by mortal eye. 
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These wild sports of nature are usually ac- 
companied by so much danger, that they | 


banish human spectators from their neigh- | 
bourhood. 


Below, at the base of the promontory of 
Fair Head, one might suppose a party of 
Titans had been at play with the vast frag-| 
ments of basaltic rock, of all sizes and shapes, 
that lie tumbled over one another in heaps in| 
all directions, and had pelted one another with | 
portions of Egyptian pyramids, obelisks, Pom- 
pey’s pillars, Stephen’s towers, and castle 
walls. Many blocks have fallen and rolled 
down far into the sea, and the surf dashes up 
high above them, into the clefts and crevices 
of the rocks. ‘The great arch, which forms a 
sort of crown across the top of the columns at 
the summit of the promontory, has a grand | 
effect, and resembles a gigantic civic crown) 
on the head of a Roman citizen. From the) 
shore, the Gray Man’s Path shows only like 
a thin line, and. the column lying across its 
top, which looks so threatening to any one 
descending through the cleft, is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest. ‘To re-ascend this 
path from the sea to the summit of the rock, 
took us about an hour, thgugh the wind cer-| 
tainly helped to drive usi#p the gulley. We| 
found our various chattels in the place 
where we had hidden them, behind the basalt | 
pillar. | 

I took my dinner at the farm of the Ben- 
more shepherd. It consisted of whiskey, | 
oat-cake, and a sort of omelet made of four! 
eggs fried in a pan. The hostess, like most | 
Irish mothers, was surrounded by a host of | 
children, in which product, even the most | 
barren parts of the emerald isle, seem to be | 
abundantly fruitful. With us in Germany, it| 
sometimes happens that the fine and fertile | 
districts are somewhat over populous ; but in 
Ireland the rocks and bogs are so swarming | 
with human creatures, that one might fancy 
they were hatched, like the wild sea-fowl, in| 
the chinks and crevices of the rocks> It is 
said that the catholic priests are chiefly to| 
blame for this, as they urge the young people 
to the very early marriages, so common in 
this country, and which are a main source of 
income to the catholic clergy. 





On the following day I prepared for my ex- | 


cursion to the Giants’ Causeway. 
was still howling along over the sea, and 
rushing in violent gusts and eddies, among | 
the rocks, breaking against their perpendicu- 
lar sides, and dashing up in wilder tumult, 
probably, than ever did the waters of the 
ocean in their utmost fury. On the coast, I 
remarked many of the “ puffing holes,” I 
have already mentioned, from which the water 


lay over them small boards, 


of a still mightier work of human hands, the 
round tower of Armoy. 
The rocks near Ballycastle are entirely of 


its appearance, its presents the most fantastic 
forms. One of the most interesting points is 
Carrick-a-Rede, which consists of two rocks 
formed of clusters of basaltic columns, each 
two hundred feet high, and several hundred 
feet in circumference. The one is connected 
by a little isthmus with the main land, but the 
other is pushed out far into the sea, and sepa- 
rated from the other by adeep chasm. A little 
island lying not far from it presented a pretty 
contrast with its bright green grass to the 
black basalt. It is called, like many others 


Sheep island, as they are used for no other 
purpose than for feeding sheep. In summer 
this island is connected with the promontory 
by means of a hanging bridge made of three 
ropes. Some skilful climbers fasten two of 
them to iron rings which have been driven 
into the rock on each side, and then fasten 
others across, like the rings of a ladder, and 
The third rope 
is then fastened in a little higher, to serve asa 
hand-rail. This little bridge, which is above 
sixty feet long, of course, shakes with every 
step, and swings to and fro in the wind, yet 
even the women, with children in their arms, 
never hesitate to cross it. In the autumn it 
is always taken down lest it should be blown 
away, and the ropes lost, and unfortunately 
this precautionary measure had been adopted 
when I saw the island, so that I could not cross 
over it. The sheep remain on it the whole 
winter, never failing to find food, and shelter- 
ing themselves from the storms in the caves 
and hollows. Many such bridges as I have 


Ireland and Scotland ; indeed it is the usual 
mode of establishing a communication be- 
tween two rocks, and it is rather curious that 
this system of suspension bridges should have 
been familiar to rude fishermen and shepherds 
in these remote corners of the empire, before 
\the principle attracted the attention of great 
thinkers and inventors, or was applied to im- 
| portant undertakings. 


Carrick-a-Rede, with the little island whose 


The wind | black basaltic foundation was visible from the 


‘shore beneath its verdant covering, and the 
wild breakers rushing towards it, and bursting 
into high dashing foam, was really beautiful. 
On the inside of the island, which was turned 


| towards us, there was a little bay, inclosed by 


high rocks, which sheltered it from every 
breath of wind, so that it lay smooth and un- 
ruffled, as a mirror, though close to the tumul- 


| 
on the coast of both Ireland and Scotland,| most aneient castles in Ireland, and it is 


The picture formed by the two rocks of 


of Ireland, the salmon fishery is a very im- 
portant branch of trade, and from the most 
/ancient times, salmon have been carried 


‘limestone, but when the basalt again makes| thence to the markets of Spain and even 


| 


| Italy. 
| Going farther along the coast, we again 
jo to a ruined castle, lying in a mass of 
rocks that projected far into the sea. It is 
the Castle of Dunseverick, said to have been 
| built by an Irish king, Sobhairee, eight hun. 
dred years before the birth of Christ. These 
castles on island rocks, are quite a distinguish- 
| ing characteristic of the north of Ireland ; but 
the largest and finest of all is that of Dun. 
luce, near the Giants’ Causeway. Dunse. 
verick is, however, said to be one of the three 


through the builder of this ancient pile that 
many of the old Milesian families trace their 
descent from Milesius. 
(To be continued.) 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1790. 


The following correspondence will be inter. 
| esting to those who wish to trace the progress 
| of the arts in this country. It sets forth the 

principal difficulties which suggested them- 
selves to practical men, as respected the pro- 
fitable working of Fitch’s steam-boat. 


“ Dear Sir :—I am going to Europe in the 
course of two or three weeks, and when there, 
| I shall wish in answer to the many inquiries 
that will be made of me, to be able to give as 
flattering an account of this country as I can, 
especially with respect to its improvement in 
the arts. It is with this view, I take the 
liberty to request that you would favour me 


described are to be met with on the coast of| With a short account of the state of the manu- 


factories established in your state. I mean 
not that you should enter into the details, but 
| merely mention the articles, and the probable 
quantity manufactured. Is the steam-boat 
likely to answer any useful purpose? and have 
you any useful machines invented? Any infor- 
|mation that will tend to give me the best 
knowledge of the state of improvement in this 
country will be acceptable. 

“[ am almost ashamed to make this re- 
quest ; but I shall feel a pride in doing jus- 
tice to America, on every occasion | may be 
called on to speak of her. 

* With much regard, I am, my dear sir, 

* Your most obedient servant, 
Ben. WALKER. 

“New York, Ist Sept., 1790.” 


“ Philadelphia, 17th Ninth month, 1790. 
“‘Esteemed Friend, Benjamin Walker :— 


was rushing, as if from the nostrils of the/tuous tossing of the agitated ocean; here, in| Thy favour of the Ist instant came to me at 
whale. My equipage was again the little|the summer, is an important salmon fishery.;| a time in which Iwas encumbered with many 


Trish car with one horse, and my imagination | for as the salmon come up in the spring from| engagements, and at this time they crowd upon 


was filled with the things I was going to see. 


The whole rocky coast of Antrim is covered | 


with the ruins of ancient castles of the heroic 
a glorified in the Irish and Scotch ballads, 

mmediately beyond Ballycastle, on a lofty 
perpendicular rock rising out of the ocean, lie 
the ruins of two of them—Duning and Ken- 
baan Castles, and on the left of the road those 


| the open sea, to spawn in the bays and mouths} me so much as to put it out of my power to 
of rivers, and always move along close to the| gather full information on the subject thou 
shore, they get into the straight between the| mentions; nevertheless it is my wish to com- 
island and the main-land, and linger about this| ply with thy desire so far as my limited time 
quiet little harbour. The fishermen take} will admit. 

| their measures accordingly, and on the shore| ‘ As to the steam-boat, I am less capable 
of the bay a hut has been built for their ac-| of speaking with certainty of the advantages 
commodation. Throughout the whole north] which may result to the community, or to in- 
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dividuals, from this invention, than many 
others who have had their attention drawn 
thereto; some of whom seem to be mere en- 
thusiasts as to its extensive usefulness, par- 
ticularly on the rivers Mississippi, the Ohio, 
&c. Many pressing solicitations to become a 
partner in the concern, and to enter into the 
spirit of the matter have been resisted by me, 
not from any conviction of its inutility, but a 
desire to guard against increasing the numer- 
ous objects which claim my care and notice. 
I find, however, that strong fears are enter- 
tained by many, that the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the inventor and proprietors will not 
be answered. They have so far perfected 
their plan, that a boat now works by steam, 
so as inall probability to proceed against the 


current in the above mentioned rivers, from | 


eighty to one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, which, simply considered, would be an 
amazing convenience and acquisition to set- 
tlers on and near them. ‘The proprietors are 
now about building one or more boats to be 
sent there, yet the machinery is complicated, 
and makes a large part of the burthen. 
feared it will be difficult to keep the works in 
order for service any considerable length of | 
time, and that the quantity of goods which can | 
be transported in them will not be sufficient to | 
procure the great advantages expected. I 


heartily wish the projectors success; there is} 


whom are esteemed as prudent and judicious 
men, count upon great things. 

‘The linen, woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures from every thing I know of them, which 
indeed is not much, are carried on to a greater 
extent in the eastern governments, than in 
other parts of the continent, particularly sail | 
duck and*tow cloths, 
cotton goods, such as fustians, jeans, &c., 
made here, but it looks as if the ardour for’ 
encouraging and increasing this business is| 
rather abated. 


It is) 


| 
I have seen excellent | 


THE FRIEND. 


y | eastward ; ; yet, as I ‘am almost the only per- 
son that has ventured to make kettles for this 
state and New Jersey, I know that this busi- 
ness has been entered into by many new 
hands, and, in all probability, will grow into 
importance in the course of a few years. 
“The sugar maple tree has been known to 
remote settlers where this tree abounds, and 
| they have extracted the sap, and made sugar 
of it in their coarse way for many years past ; 
but it seems a matter to be marvelled at, that 
improvements in this business have never been 
attempted until very lately. Perhaps I may 





| claim some merit from my inquiries into the 


subject, of our sugar refineries, the West In- 
dia planters, and the persons of most experi- 
‘ence in the making of maple sugar, from all 


our own country sugar. 
culties and discouragements the plan was pur- 
sued the last season at a settlement I am 
concerned in on the banks of the Delaware. | 
The sugar made was allowed by competent | 
judges to be as good as any ever imported, and | 
from, this trial, I am confirmed in a be lief, that | 
it can be made of the first quality, that it can | 
| be made in quantities sufficient to supply the 





| United States, and that it can be made cheap- 
jer than any imported sugar has been sold at 


How important thén is | 
merit in the attempt, and the owners, some of | this promising branch of commerce! A pam- | 


|since my memory. 


phlet containing directions for the manufac- 
| turing of this article is inclosed. 


| Paris has been brought into great use amongst 
}such of our farmers as live within its reach, 
at a moderate expense, and the use of red 


few years. 


| clover. 
* Thou hast probably heard of an applica- 





of whom information was collected and di- | 
gested, so as to form a new plan for making | 
Through many diffi- | 


“It may not be needful to say much of the | 
late improvements in agriculture. Plaister of | 


clover seed has greatly increased within a| 
Fields that lay useless, and run 
(up into weeds, now produce fine crops of nearly so, but it is perfectly authentic; and 





Island of Cuba would want to the amount of 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum in 
those articles. 

“Tt will be pleasing at any time to know 
that what I have in this hasty manner com- 
municated, furnishes useful hints and informa- 
tion, so as to enable thee to state our country 
in a favourable light, which I think may be 
very safely and properly done, believing it is 
generally in a flourishing situation. 

‘With kind respects to Polly, and my 
wishes for thy health and safety, I remain 
with real regard thy assured friend, 

Henry Drinker.” 
—_ 
: For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 


One of the articles in the last number of 
the North American Review, is on the subject 
of trees and shrubs, in which are brought un- 
der notice several distinguished works, by 
Nuttall, Loudon, Candolle, "and others ; and in 
| which occasion is taken by the reviewers to 
‘condense a considerable amount of curious 
| and interesting information in relation to the 
longevity of trees. After some speculative 
notions on the indefinite longevity of trees, 
\which may be passed by, the article pro- 
| ceeds :— 


Before adducing the evidence which bears 
|upon this question, it is necessary to inquire 
|how the actual age of a tree may be ascer- 
itained. In most cases,—in all those trees 
| which increase in diameter by annual concen- 
tric layers,—that is to say, in nearly all trees 
/except palms and their allies, which, for the 
present, we may leave out of the question, the 
}age may be directly ascertained by counting 
the annual rings on a cross section of the 
trunk. The record is sometimes illegible, or 





| when fairly deciphered, we may rely upon its 
correctness. But the venerable trunks, whose 


“A lead mine is now working near one of tion made, by a person from this city, for a|age we are most interested in determining, 
the branches of the river Juniata, about two| patent to secure the benefits which may arise |are rarely sound to the centre; and if they 
hundred miles to the westward of this city. Aj from an invention to make nails from refined | were, even the paramount interests of science 


large amount of ore is raised, and the pros-| iron, in a remarkably expeditious way, and| would seldom excuse the arboricide. 


pect of a constant supply very flattering. A) 


| perfect in quality and shape. 


This 


This article of | decisive test, therefore, can seldom be practi- 


furnace for smelting it is erecting, and the be- | nails, which, previous to the Revolution, were | cally employed, except in the case of compa- 


lief is, that hereafter this article need not be_| | imported in immense quantities, is almost | ratively young trees. 


The most remarkable 


imported, especially as a lead mine in Vir-| wholly made by our own workmen, a few! recorded instance of its application is that of 


ginia is said to be very productive. 


casks of the smaller sizes excepted. I ex- 


‘one of the old oaks at Bordza, in Samogitia, 


“ As to grist and saw mills, I verily believe | pect this may be the case to the eastward, | | (Rus ssian Poland,) which having been greatly 
Pennsylvania, the Delaware State, New Jer-| yet not so much so in the southern govern. | injured by a conflagration, was felled in the 


sey, and some parts of Maryland, have them | ments. 
of equal, and perhaps of superior construction | have abundantly increased, and have 
Europeans | employ. 


to any part of the known world. 


Mills for plating and slitting of iron | year 1812, and seven hundred and ten con- 


much | centric layers were distinctly counted on the 
Wire drawing, and card making, a| transverse section, from the circumference 


who understand the matter, and have seen our | few years past, was in a manner unknown to | towards the centre, where the space in which 
improvements in these respects, agree that we | us, and now much is done in both; and our | the layers could not be clearly made out was 


excel therein. 


rapidly increasing. 


The quantities of flour and | own cards preferred to those imported. 
lumber manufactured in this state, it is not in| screw augurs are cheaper and better, as also | more. 
my power to give thee; in the former, we are | some kinds of carpenters’ chissels, 
Within a few years, nu- | English. 


merous kilns have been built, in or near grist | in great perfection, and something is done by 
mills, for the thorough drying of Indian corn ;|a manufacturer of files. 


the meal from this grain so dried is now ship- 


Our | estimated to have comprised three hundred 


If the injured portion was not over- 


than the | estimated, the tree must have been a thousand 
Mill-saws, and hand-saws are made | years old. 


We have now before us a section 
of a fine trunk of the American cypress ( Tazr- 
| odium distichum) upon the radius of which 


“Several applications have been made for |twenty-seven inches in length, six hundred 


ped in large quantities; both to the West In- | castings for mill-cases and sugar-boilers for; and seventy annual layers may be distinctly 


The wood of this tree is so durable 
that probably the age of trunks of more than 


twice that size might be ascertained by direct 
inspection, 


dia and European markets, and is a growing | the West India Islands, and perhaps [ am the | counted. 
only person who has undertaken this new bu- 
I made about £500 worth for Hava- 


article of commerce. 


“ Pot and pearl ashes we have hitherto|siness, 
done little in, compared to the markets further |na, and was informed that it was likely the 
























When such a section cannot be obtained, 
we are obliged to resort to other, and less 
direct evidence, affording only approximate, 
or more or less probable, conclusions. Some- 
times lateral incisions, not endangering the | 
life of a tree, furnish the means of inspecting | 
and measuring a considerable number of the 
outer layers, and of computing the age of the 
trunk from its diameter, and actual rate of 
growth. But, as young trees grow much 
more rapidly than old ones, we should greatly 
exaggerate the age of a large trunk, if we de- 
duced its rate of growth from the outer lay- 
ers alone. We must therefore ascertain, by 
repeated observations, the average thickness 
of the layers of young trees of the same spe- 
cies ; and by the judicious combination of both 
these data, a highly probable estimate may 
often be found. 


When unable to inspect any portion of the 
annual layers of remarkable old trees, we may 
occasionally obtain other indications upon 
which some reliance may be placed ; such as 
the amount of increase in circumference be- 
tween stated intervals; but as, on the one 
hand, we can never depend upon the entire 
accuracy of two measurements, made at 
widely distant periods, while, on the other, 
the growth of a small number of years, 
however carefully ascertained, would be an 
unsafe criterion, this method can seldom be 
employed with much confidence. A more 
common mode is, to employ the average rate 
of growth of the oldest trees of which com- 
plete sections have been examined, for the 
approximate determination of the age of re- 
markably large trunks of the same species, 
where the size alone is known. For often 
repeated observation proves, that the increase 
iS greatest,—in other words, the layers are 
thickest, in young trees ; but that afterwards, 
—afier the first century, for instance,—the 
tree increases in diameter at a much slower, 
but somewhat uniform, or else still decreasing, 
rate, which does not greatly vary in different 
trees of the same species. Such estimates 
would, therefore, always tend to underrate, 
rather than to exaggerate, the age of a large 
tree. But it is unsafe to apply this method 
to other than really venerable trunks ; for the 
growth of a tree is liable to great variations, 
during the first century or two; either from 
year to year, or between different individuals 
of the same species. ‘The injury of a single 
leading root or branch, or the influence of a 
stratum of sterile soil, may affect the whole 
growth of a young tree for a series of 
years; while, in an older individual, the wide 
distribution of the roots and multiplication of 
the branches, render the effect of local inju- 
ries nearly inappreciablé, and the influence of 
any one or more unfavourable season is lost, 
in the average of a great number. ‘Thus, the 
fine elm in Cambridge, which, during the last 
winter, fell a victim to one of the most fatal 
and frequent accidents which, in this country, 
interfere with the longevity of trees,—having 
been cut down to make room for a petty 
building, just as it had reached its hundreth 
anniversary,—was fourteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, at the height of three or four feet from 
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the ground.* The girth of its more renown- 
ed and fortunate neighbour, the “ Washing- 
ton elm,” is but a little over thirteen feet ; and 
it might accordingly be inferred that it is 
some years the junior of the “ Palmer elm.” 


But we learn from a very authentic source, 


that the celebrated Whitfield, when excluded 
from the pulpit of the town and college, 


preached under the shade of this tree in the| 
It is, 


summer of 1744,—just a century ago. 
doubtless, at least one hundred and twenty, or 
one hundred and thirty years old. We wish 


But more commonly, perhaps, our estimates 
rest, either wholly or in part upon historical 
evidence or tradition ; and the most numerous 
and best authenticated cases of this kind may 
be expected to occur in Europe, where many 
others, especially chestnuts, lindens, oaks, and 
yews, may be satisfactorily traced by records 
through several centuries. 

Having thus briefly indicated the kinds or 
sources of evidence, which are brought to 
bear with more or less directness and force 
upon this interesting question, we proceed to 


to place its size upon record, for the use of offer a condensed account of some of the more 


future generations ; and we therefore take this 
opportunity to state, that the trunk of the 
* Washington elm,” at Cambridge, now meas- 
ures thirteen feet and two and a half inches in 
circumference, at the height of three feet 
from the ground; this being the point at 
which the girth is smallest, being unaffected 
either by the expansion of the roots below, or 
of the branches above, and therefore the pro- 


per place to measure it for this purpose. That) 
this size is conformable to the age assigned is| 


remarkable or curious cases of longevity in 
trees; which may show to what extent, and 
with what results this various testimony has 
been actually applied. The evidence is cumu- 
lative. Individual cases would be little worth, 
if unsupported by others. But mutually 
strengthening each other, the obvious conclu- 
sion becomes almost irresistible, even when 
the testimony in particular cases is very im- 
perfect. 

We leave entirely out of view the numer. 


apparent from a comparison with other trees; | ous allusions to old trees that may be gathered 
such, for instance, as the “ Aspinwall elm, in| from classical writers. Nor are the most cir 
Brookline, standing near the ancient house cumstantial accounts by Pausanius, Josephus, 
belonging to the family of that name, and or the younger Pliny, available for our present 
which was known to be one hundred and eigh-| purpose. The two latter, indeed, speak of 
ty-one years old in 1837, when it measured|trees as old as the creation; but they have 
sixten feet eight inches, at five feet from the |uofortunately neglected to mention the evi- 
ground, and twenty-six feet five inches from|dence upon which their opinions were founded. 
the surface.” 


Common should be about the same age. Its 
present girth, at five feet from the ground, is 


The noted elm upon Boston | Restricting ourselves, therefore, to trees which 


‘still survive, or which have existed within re- 
cent times, we commence our enumeration 


| 


sixteen feet and one inch; at the height of with one which is rather remarkable for its 


three feet, it measures seventeen feet eleven 
inches; near the earth, twenty-three feet. six 


inches. We have seen a map of Boston, pub-| 


lished in the year 1720, upon which this elm 
is delineated as a large tree. Its age, there- 
fore, is certainly as great as that assigned to 
it in the subjoined account, which recently 
appeared in the newspapers of the day :—we 
know not upon what authority. *’ The Boston 
Traveller states, that this noble tree was set 
out about the year 1670, by Captain Daniel 
Henchman, and is therefure one hundred and 
seventy-five years old. Captain Henchman 
was a school-master in Boston from 1666 to 
1671. Forty-five years ago the great elm had 
a large hollow in it, and was rapidly decaying, 
but was treated in the mode recommended by 
Forsyth, by clearing the cavity of rotten wood, 
and filling it with a composition composed 
principally of lime, rubbish from old buildings, 
and clay, and thus restored. It is now appa- 
rently as flourishing as ever, and without any 
appearance of the hollow, which was once 
large enough for a boy to hide himself in. 
The tree is a native elm, which is the most 
hardy kind. Many of the old elm trees are 
what are called English elms, with less ex- 
tended roots and branches than the Ameri- 
can.” 





* This “Palmer elm,” as it was called, grew with 
more than ordinary rapidity for the first seventy years ; 
when, to casual observation, it must have appeared near- 
ly as large as when it was felled. For, during the lust 
twenty-two years, it had increased only five and one 
half inches in diameter, that is, at the rate of a quarter 
of an inch per annum. 





‘historical associations than for any extraordi- 
inary longevity ; namely, the Sycamore-maple 
(Acer Pseudo-Platanus) which stands near 
the entrance of the village of Trons, in the 
Grisons, the cradle of liberty among the Rhe- 
tian Alps. Under the once spreading branches 
\of this now hollow and cloven trunk, the Gray 
League—so called, either from the gray 
beards, or the homespun clothing of the peas. 
ants, who there met the nobles favourable to 
their cause—was solemnly ratified in March, 
1424, Upon the supposition, that it was only 
a century old, when the meeting to which its 
celebrity is owing, took place,—and a young- 
er tree would hardly have been selected for 
|the purpose,—it has now attained the age of 
520 years. It can scarcely be younger, it 
may be much older than this. In some of 
\the earlier accounts, this tree is said to be a 
linden. Indeed, it is so called in the inscrip- 
tion upon the walls of the adjacent little chapel. 
They were, better patriots than botanists in 
those days; for the investigations of Colonel 
Bontemps leave no doubt as to the identity of 
the tree. 

The finden itself, however, is associated 
with some interesting points of Swiss history ; 
it also affords some instances of remarkable 
longevity, which the lightness and softness of 
its wood would by no means lead us to ex- 
pect. The linden, in the town of Friburg, 
which was planted in 1476, to commemorate 
the bloody battle of Morat, though now begin- 
ning to decay, has already proved a more 
durable memorial than the famous ossuary on 
the battle- field, 
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“ Where Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain 
Themselves their monument.” 


And may even outlast the obelesk erected on 
its site. The age of this tree, and the girth 
of its trunk, being well known,—having at- 
tained the circumference of fourteen English 
feet in 364 years,—it has been employed as a 
standard of comparison, in computing the age 
of larger and more venerable trunks of the 
same species. 
(To be continued.) 
—_— 


IMMORTALITY. 


The insect bursting from its tomb-like bed— 
The grain that in a thousand grains revives— 
The trees that seem in’wintry torpor dead— 
Yet each new year renewing their green lives; 
All teach, without the added aid of faith, 
That life still triumphs o’er apparent death. 
But dies the insect when the summer dies; 
The grain hath perished, though the plant remain ; 
In death, at last, the oak of ages lics ; 
Here reason halts, nor farther can attain, 
For reason argues but from what she sees, 
Nor traces to their goal these mysteries. 
But faith the dark hiatus can supply— 
Teaching, eternal progress still shall reign ; 
Telling (as these things aid her to espy) 
In higher worlds that higher laws obtain ; 
Pointing, with radiant finger raised on high, 
From life that still revives, to life that cannot dic ! 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Correspondence on the “ Sabbath.” 


The following correspondence on the bind- 
ing obligation of respecting the “ Sabbath,” 
under the gospel dispensation, took place a few 
years since. Upon recently reading over the 
letters, I was induced to copy them for “ The 
Friend :—” 


“ Seventh month 7th, 1839. 


“My dear * * * *—TI write, I think, 
with a desire to arrive at the truth. In the 
eye of reason, I cannot see that one day is 
naturally any more holy than another, and 
yet I have not made up my mind on this 
point. 

“T have never read much controversial 
divinity; but one day I picked up, accidentally, 
a book of Abbott’s, and saw a few remarks on 
this subject. ‘The argument was founded on 
the account given of the creation of the world, 
in which it is stated, the Almighty blessed the 


seventh-day, and sanctified it. Now, as this 
was independent of any, and every dispensa- 


tion to man, why should it not remain un- 
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investigate the ground of my belief on the | at thy leisure the various moral and religious 
subject referred to therein, has been produc-| duties which devolve on the spiritual man. 
tive of satisfaction to me, The view thou hast | But which of these shall we find as a substitute 
taken in regard to ’s opinion seems for the Sabbath. Was the Sabbath instituted 
to me correct, but in lack of having him pre- | that man might rest from his Jabour, from the 


sent to inform us of the reasons which indu- | bodily and mental exertion, by which during 








ced him to come to these conclusions, let us| the whole week he was seeking to acquire 
examine the matter for ourselves. Whether) fame or riches? The very root of the desire 
the “ inherent holiness,” or the * moral obli-|that the Sabbath might be gone, that they 
gation to observe one particular day” be traced | might buy and sell, was cut off from the 
back to the creation, or to the promulgation | Christian, for he felt that he was not to have 


of the law, still it seems to me to attach itself’ his treasure on earth, nor seek the praise of 
to the Jewish Sabbath, and not to the First-|men. Was the Sabbath given that men might 


day of the week at all. Thou knowest that | worship God therein? Behold, under the gos- 
as the days change, according to the changes pel, we are told, that men ought always to 
in the longitude of the place we are in, so itis | pray,—they are commanded to watch and 
absolutely impossible for us to observe the | pray always,—te pray without ceasing. Was 
“same day” all the world over. If 1 start| the Sabbath bestowed that we may find rest? 
eastward from a place to travel round the|Hearken to the words of the Lord Jesus, 
globe, and thou westward, we shall meet on | “Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
the opposite side with our First-day’s one day | heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
apart. How then will it be among those who | my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 1 am 
inhabit the far north of Europe, where the | meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
days become extended into months, and the | rest unto your souls.” The true Sabbath of 
nights also? These things seem to me to set-|the Christian,—the Sabbath of which the 
tle the question, that no particular twenty-four | Jewish one is a type, is the rest from our own 
hours in the week were consecrated, even by | works ; our own cogitations ; our own reason- 
the law, for all mankind. A day was set apart|ings on religion. It is found in that perfect 
by the Most High, in which there should be a| dependence on, and faith in the Almighty 
ceasing from labour,—a rest to man and beast, | Father, in which we wait on, believe in, and 
to man servant and maid servant; which should | implicitedly obey the revelation of his Son in 
not only be an acknowledgment that time/|the secret of the heart. It is spiritually to 
is the Lord’s gift, and furnish an opportunity | know Jerusalem to become to us a quiet habi- 
for social worship, but also be one among the tation. It is the true coming to Jesus. It is 
many signs by which the Jews were to be se-| the entering into that .rest, which, even here 
parated and distinguished from the surround- | on earth, remaineth for the people of God. 
ing nations. ‘The Jews were to be the occu-| Although Friends have from the first held 
pants of such a narrow extent of country, that | these views, they never did discourage or dis- 
no great difference would arise as to the time |countenance the setting apart one day in 
of commencing or closing their Sabbaths. seven for meeting together for religious wor- 

How far in these gospel days, we are by the | ship. They do.to be sure think, that what is 
commands of the law, morally bound to ob-| sin on one day of the week, cannot be innocent 
serve any particular day, is now to be investi-|on the other six ; yet they believe it right, as 
gated. Our blessed Saviour has, as we find| much as they conveniently can, to abstain 
recorded in the New Testament, taken up, one |from all kinds of bodily labour themselves, 
by one, the commands of the law, and has issu-|and to avoid imposing it on others on the 
ed them anew, giving the glory and spirituali-| First-day of the week. So much zéal, so 
ty of His gospel to them. Extending that|much anxiety did some of our early Friends 
which was to control the outward into the very | exhibit that they might not lose the sense of 
principle and spring of action. Nine of the | good which they had felt in their assemblies 
ten statutes of the law, become by his sanc- | for Divine worship, that they made it a point 
tion and authority, part of that covenant es-|on the days of their mid-week meetings not to 
tablished upon better promises. But what of| mix or mingle in business. We have it nar- 
the tenth, the Sabbath? Turn to thy New| rated, that some store-keepers shut up their 
Testament, and examine for thyself. There|shops for the day, and some farmers left 
thou wilt find that our Saviour, in whatever | their hay in the meadow, and their wheat in 
place he alludes to it, seems but to do it to re-| the harvest field. 











prove the superstitious observance of it, then 
common among the Jews. The various forms 
and distinctions by which the Jews were 
hedged in, and preserved from mingling and 
being lost in the general mass of mankind, 


changed? And though we may have lost the 
succession of the days, can we not on that text 
found an obligation to observe one day in 
seven, without reference to any other part of 
the Bible, and dost thou. not think this was 
’s opinion? 

* [ should like to arrive at my conclusions 
with my eyes open;—and on a point where 
we are so much at variance with many bodies 
of Christians, I should like to be able to de- 
fend my own views.” 


Philadelphia, Seventh month 12th, 1839. 


Dear :—Thy letter was tre’ accept- 
able, and the necessity it seemed to impose to 











even as gods to save them. The gospel put 
the axe to the root of all dépendance upon 


external observances, by showing that pa 1 
eration was the only thing necpr-a ” “He who 
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abrpencinantee a born again, he cannot 
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they had set up as their idols, they trusted in| y, 


Affectionately. 
(To be concluded.) 
— 
For ‘* The Friend.’ 
Relies of ne PaAst-—N-- ©o- 


; «© everlasting happiness, that is 
action will conduce A€artfeit conviction of duty. Mere 
not the offepriffis of the best actions of the best men, will 
outsidg vance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


pe 
JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


Margaret Ridge, a few months afier her 


edom of God, hath shown us in his | visit to Scotland, was again imprisoned at Ap- 
spiritualized code, what condition of mind|pleby, and during this detention wrote an 
this regeneration exhibits. Thou canst read|encouraging epistle to Friends in Ireland. 


nest 


— 
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After her release, she appears to have been | at liberty to bless his name. Watch against | that God is all-sufficient to carry thee on to 
industrionsly labouring throughout various | the enemy that would hinder thee, and | the end, even to perfect his own work in thee, 
parts‘of Fngland in the ministry of the gos-| straighten thee when thou shouldst perform aj to his own praise. In this life, being fitted 
pel. In 1664 she was imprisoned on the|service for God, even if it be but in a few/|and prepared for thy work, wait for the pour- 
Conventicle act in London. From this period | words, a groan, or a low breathing desire. Let| ing forth of the Spirit. Then thy understand- 
we lose sight of her for many years, during | thy confidence be in God ; then boldness; holy | ing will be opened, thy way cleared up, and 
which period she married John Lynam, and | strength, and confidence will be given thee,|strength given thee to do the Lord’s will. 





settled in South-Wingfield. Many of her pri-| 


few of which we shall insert. 

The first one is directed to Samuel Hodges, 
whose residence appears to have been at 
Mims, in Hartfordshire. He suffered in 1683, 
with others on the Conventicle act. 

“ Dear Samuel Hodges:—My dear love, 
with my husband’s, is remembered to thee 
and thy wife. 
love to be given to you both. My dear 
friend, the Lord hath blessed thee, as thou 
hast given thyself up, and all he hath given, to 
the service of Truth. Wait low in thy mind, 
—sink down to the measure of life, that the 
spring of life may daily open in thee. Rivers 
of living waters shall flow through the vessels 
of those who are exercised in the blessed 
power of God to do his will. As thou thus 
travellest in spirit, thou shall receive of the 
dew of life, and become as a fruitful garden. 

“This I have written, feeling my beart 
open to thee in the love of God, which doth | 


and none shall make thee afraid. As thou| Thou shalt not be dismayed, whatever may be 
vate letters to her friends are preserved. A | doest well, the peace of God shall so over-| suffered to befall thee; but will be made in- 


his will. 
“ From thy dear friend, 
Mareoaret Lynam.” 


The next létter is addressed to Henry 
Biggs, of Bedfordshire. He had suffered im- 


Elizabeth Walker desires her | P™80nment in 1660 and 1661, at Bedford, for| ,, 


refusing to swear. 

“ Dear Henry Biggs :—My love is remem- 
bered to thee and thy dear wife, and the 
Friend, thy neighbour ;—to Edward Cock and 


come thy heart that thou shalt delight to do|strumental for the gathering of such as are 


not established in the Truth. Feel thy place, 
and fulfil what is required of thee, that thou 
mayest finish thy course with joy, and rest 
with those who, through faith, have obtained 
the victory andcrown. * * * 

** My husband’s loye with Edward’s* jis re- 
embered to you all. Farewell. 

M. L. 

“Tenth month 2d.” 


The following letter appears to have been 


his wife, to ‘Thomas Whipon, and Friends at| written toa son of Samuel Hodges, of Mims. 


Wooburne, and thereaways. Ye are all dear 
to me,—and I know, as ye are honest, that 


| ye will travail for the arising of the power of 
God in your own selves, and for the spreading | 


of Truth amongst others. As life arises, ye 
will seek the good, and establishment one of 
another, and will watch over one another in 
love. There will be a bearing of one another’s 


“For my dear friend, Samuel Hodges— 
Dear Child :—My love is to that seed of God 
in thee, that sobers thy mind, and tenders thy 
heart, and causes thee to love the people of 
|God. Wait in the Light, dear child, and 
\thou wilt feel when an enemy approaches, to 
draw thee from this pure principle, and this 
love that tenders thy heart, and keeps thee 


enlarge our hearts, and by which we are made | burdens, or submitting to one another in the|jow. Then will thy mind be kept from every 


serviceable, and a comfort one to another. | 
Dear Friend, | feel tender desires for thee, 
and for all the travailing lambs, desiring that | 
Truth and righteousness may daily prosper in 
every heart ;—that innocency may clothe as| 
a garment all those who profess the Truth. 
May all that would draw from this blessed life, 
be condemned and judged whenever it appears. 


Truth; and the strong will take the weak by 
the hand. Wherever any have been over- 
taken in a fault, in plainness and singleness of 
heart, there ought to be a dealing faithfully 
with them. And let none who have commit- 
ted a fault, cover nor hide it, for they that do 
so shall not prosper. 

“ Let nothing be entertained that hurts or 


evil thing. That which keeps thee from lying, 
—from evil words,—and which shows thee 
thou shouldst not think vain thoughts, is the 
Light of Jesus, the principle of Life. If thou 
follow it, it will show thee, that thou shouldst 
not speak disorderly, although thou may be 
spoken frowardly to. Though other children 
be, wanton, thou shouldst; not be so ;—but be 





May we both, when we are together, and | stops the passage of the pure spring of life, in always watchful, lest the evil seed grows. If 
asunder, be bound up in the bond of true love. | the least babe amongst you, so shall the glory | jt grows, thou wilt lose thy tenderness, inno- 


In this may the Lord keep us all, that we may 
finish a good and faithful testimony to his) 


of God cover you in your meetings, and life 
shall arise to the gladdening of your hearts. 


cency, and love. 
“ Dear child, I have written this to thee in 


praise. I desire thee to remember my love| When blindness is over any, through giving | Jove, and my love is to all you children. I 


to thy brother,* his wife, and friends, as thou | 
hast freedom, and to thy children. 

“ My dear friend, farewell,—from thy friend | 
and sister in the Truth, 


Marcaret Lynam.” 


| 


I desire thee to give this under written to 
thy wife :— 





“Dear and tender lamb:—My soul is 


united to thee. I feel the tender breathing | 
after good in thee ; the cry of the true birth | 
groaning for deliverance. Keep in it, travail | 


with it, believe in the power of God, that he 
may make way for the accomplishing of his 


own work. So shall thy strength be renewed, | 


way tothe enemy, God will manifest it, and if 


| they come down into lowliness and true humi- 


lity, they will experience forgiveness. But if 
they cannot honestly, and in simplicity of 


} 


desire ye may remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth, and if God should grant 
you many years, that your chiefest care may 
be to honour God in your generation, as your 





heart, be brought to the Truth, the Lord will dear parents have done. Seek not yourselves, 


plead with them. I feel that there is an ene- 


| my seeking to hurt, and that all are to watch 


that he doth not enter, and that no place be 

given him. That there may be a speaking 

the truth in love one to another, and the re- 

ceiving in love the Truth one from another. 
“ The God of peace be with you ali, 


M. L.” 


Hannah Fish, to whom the following letter 


and a heavenly boldness increase. Quench | is addressed, resided near Great Bowden, in 
not the life, strangle not the true birth, by | Leicestershire. On the 10th of the Third 
ta = tHe reusvocr, the contriver, nor | month, 1682, she had taken from her, for 
y hearkening ww the false accuser. The |attending a meeting at the house of John 


transformer will appear tu .,., : ' 
Truth, and to weaken thy Ad, the mouth of; Adams, twenty-nine lambs, hogs, a wagon, 


forth to him,—thy strength is in standthy? re aetren, dow Ged Pigs; Wort KES Re. 
the power of God, and putting on the armor| wiihDeat Hannah :—I do dearly salute thee, 


tu, 


of God. Faint not, but be strong. So shall} and thy couant: the Friend, thy companion, 


| isin. =. desire is, that thou may 
the Lord deliver thee, and set his seed in thee | fee] the power of God operar. 





" support thy will, that thou may not quenc 
Mayest thou feel the life 


* Henry Hodges who frequently suffered for the tes- | SPring of life. 
timony of Truth. 





but seek that ye may be serviceable for God, 
and may be of as good savour as your parents 
have been. The Lord will bless all that fear 
him with heavenly blessings, and whether lit- 
tle or much of outward things shall be ordered 
for you, ye shall be blessed if ye love the 
Truth. But if any of you should not love it, 
sorrow and trouble shall attend you, and peace 
ye cannot obtain. Dear child, keep thy mind 
to the Lord, so shall he keep thee from all 
evil, and thou shalt have an inheritance with 
the righteous forever. 
“ From thy friend, 
M. L.” 





* “ Edward Searson, a minister, who resided with 
John Lynam, and was frequently fined with him. In 
1685, Edward Searson was fined twenty pounds for 
preaching at a meeting at Clawson, in Leicestershire, 


titers spactually to|and John Lynam, five pounds, because Margaret at- 
lla 


tended the same meeting.” 
(To be continued.) 


springing daily in thee, and a faith begotten — 
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THE FRIEND. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
LYDIA DEAN. 


Died on the 7th ult., in the fiftieth year of | 
her age, Lydia Dean, late of New York, and 
during the last few months of her life, a mem- 
ber of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. She had not a right by 
birth in the Society of Friends, but from her 
youth, evinced a disinclination to participate in 
frivolous amusements, and in the gaiety of 
fashionable dress, and at an early period of her 
life, was received into membership. Through 
the visitations of Divine love to her soul, she 
was brought to bear the cross, and to deny 
herself of those things which delight the vain 
mind ; and being enlightened under the teach- 
ings of the Spirit of Christ, to understand and 
believe the doctrines of the gospel, as held 
and preached by Friends from the beginning, 
she was prepared to support them on the 
ground of conviction and religious duty. Al- 
though of a delicate constitution, she was ac- 
tive and industrious, and spent several years 
of her life in teaching, part of the time at the 
Boarding School at Ninepartners, and also in 
Friends’ School in the city of New York. 

Faithfully dedicating herself to the will of 
God, as made known in her heart, she grew 
in religious experience, and was intrusted 
with a gift in the ministry; in the exercise of 
which it became evident that her Lord and 
Master was with her, qualifying her to speak 
to the conditions of others, and often in a very 
pertinent and instructive manner to open and 
apply the Holy Scriptures, particularly passa- 
ges of the Old Testament. To those who 
were circumcised in heart and ear, her minis- 
try at seasons was in a peculiar manner the 
answer of life unto life, animating the weary 
traveller, and inducing renewed conviction, 
that the spring of living gospel ministry, is, 
through the great condescension of our adora- 
ble Head and High Priest, still vouchsafed to 
our religious Society. It was not in man’s 
time or contrivance, but in the fresh putting 
forth of the Shepherd of the sheep. Her tes- 
timony was to the ancient truth, as always 
held by us, and against all innovations, or 
newly modified constructions of it. 

In the year 1840, with the unity of her 
friends at home, she paid an acceptable reli- 
gious visit to the families of the Southern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, which 
gave her a minute of its satisfaction with her 
labours. 

Having for some time believed it would be 
right to change her residence from New York 
to Philadelphia, she accordingly removed to 
the latter city, near the close of last year. 
During the short period she was permitted to 
mingle with Friends here, in a social or reli- 
gious capacity, her society and gospel services 
were grateful, and increased their unity and 
love, while her delicate and steadily declining 
health, drew forth their tender sympathies for 
her. After recovering from several attacks of 
pulmonary affection, so as to be about for a 
short time, she was at length altogether con- 
fined to her chamber, where she patiently en- 
dured the wasting disease that terminated her 
valuable life, 





Throughout the whole course of her illness, | 
she was preserved in a calm and confiding 
state of mind, frequently expressing her re- 
signation to whatever might be the Lord’s 
will respecting her. In the early part of ber) 
confinement, she mentioned the conviction that | 
she should not again recover health or strength | 
to enable her to go out; but that she was wil- | 
ling to leave the event to Him, who knows | 
best what is best for us. To a friend who) 
called to see her, on leaving the city to visit a} 
neighbouring meeting, she said, “ I am glad to| 
hear of thy going—be faithful 1 entreat thee, 
—there is much work to do—the fields are | 
white unto harvest. I do not expect to be able | 
to labour any more in that way—I believe I 





brighter evidence might be given me before I 
leave you; but I can say in truth, I am wil- 


ling to trust my blessed Saviour, who knows 


upon what my heart has been set for many 
years, Ah, yes,—and he only knows, what I 
have endured because of my integrity to him, 
and because I could not be satisfied to walk in 
any other but the ‘old path, the good old 
way. What a blight, what a withering will 
come upon many of the members of our So- 
ciety, who are ashamed of ancient Quaker- 
ism.” In the course of the interview, refer- 
ring to the hope that the evidence of Divine 
acceptance would be mercifully granted, she 
said, * Yesterday, to my great joy and humi- 
liation, a voice was sounded with sweet melo- 


have nearly done.” In alluding to her remo-| dy in my ear, ‘ the arms of Jesus will be ex- 


val to Philadelphia, she said on another occa- tended to thee as thou approachest the pearl 
sion, “ Never have I doubted being in my gate ;’ praises to my God for such mercy. 


right place here, notwithstanding all my suf: | 
ferings; 1 feel the separation from my kin-| 
dred tenderly—and there are many children | 


Let not the righteous be afraid to suffer—if 
they keep the faith and the patience, they will 
have a hundred fold reward.” Much more 


in New York for whom I have travailed, but | was uttered by the dear sufferer and faithful 


the Great Master can take care of them. It| 


was of the Lord that I came—I see his hand 
in it; and whenever I look at it I feel sweet 
peace—no cloud.” 


Her suffering from difficulty of breathing | 


was at times great, yet she never murmured 
or complained, but remarked, she felt that she 
was gently dealt with. ‘Towards the latter 
part of her time, her mind was introduced into 
deep exercise, and on one occasion, she said, 
“It is a very awful thing to be unclothed of 
mortality, and to stand in the presence of In- 
finite Purity. I feel myself to be a very poor 
creature, and though I see nothing in my 
way, yet I have not that full feeling I could 
desire. Oh, if I had that full evidence which 
I long for, I would wish to be released at 
once.” 

Although under suffering herself, she sym- 
pathised with the burthen bearers in the weight 
of exercise pressing upon them ; and to one of 
her friends, with whom she had many seasons 
of deep feeling in the afflictions of the gospel, 
she said at one time, as she entered her cham- 
ber, “* How glad I am to see thee !—I feel for 
thee in thy discouragements and tribulations, 
but thou knowest in whom there is strength 
and safety.” 


About two weeks before the close, her anx- | 


ious and tenderly attached mother, expressed 
the desire to think of something that would 
make her better. Lydia replied, “* Oh, mother, 
do not want to bring me back to the world 
again; all I want is patience to hold out to 
the end.” On the first of the Seventh month 
she was visited by another friend, who, in- 
quiring how she was, she answered, “ Weak- 
ening fast : a little more suffering, and all will 


be over with me. My eyes seem holden as to | 


any thing like the bright prospects which many 
have had as they approached the awful con- 
clusion ; but I cannot find there is any thing 
in my way. Surely my Heavenly Father 
would not let me be-<deceived. I ask of Him, 
by day and by night, to let me see things just 
as they are with me. I am mercifully favour- 
ed to feel very calm, and have felt so ever 
since I have been confined to my chamber. 
For the sake of others, I could wish that a 


\soldier of Jesus Christ, which was not taken 
| down. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of spirit with 
which her Divine Master saw fit to prove her, 
yet her faith remained unshaken, and the evi- 
|dence was abundant to those around her, that 
|it was working by love to the perfect purifica- 
|tion of her heart. On the second, as a friend 
|was setting by her, after some conversation, 
|they fell into silence in which a heavenly so- 
lemnity spread over them, and continued some 
time, when dear Lydia said, “* What a pre- 
|cious quiet is here.” The friend remarked, 
ishe had been thinking of the prospect that 
| Job Thomas was favoured with at his close : 
|she rejoined, “ 1 have not had extatic views, 
| but an evidence that all will be peace. I have 
had many conflicts, and many fuvours—great 
cause of thankfulness.” 

It was now obvious, from the steady pro- 
gress of the disease, and her increasing weak- 
ness, that her close must be at hand; yet her 
calmness and fortitude in bearing her accumu- 
lated suffering did not fail. About three 
|o’clock in the morning of the seventh, under 
extreme bodily distress, she meekly said, 
“ Patience; the conflict will soon be over.” 
Her compassionate Saviour and High Priest, 
who is touched with a feeling of our sorrows 
and infirmities, was faithful in supporting his 
dependent servant in the hour of her extremi- 
ty, and granted her the spirit of fervent and 
| availing supplication to the God and Father of 
all our sure mercies. She then said, “1 will 
| praise the Lord ; yes—yes—as long as I have 
breath, I will sing his praise. Let the chil- 
| dren know that it is a great thing to die—let 
ithe children know that it is a great thing to 
die ;” repeating it with emphasis. After re- 
‘maining a considerable time silent, in a very 
}exhausted and sinking condition, she seemed 
|to rouse a little, and with a brightened and 
smiling countenance, said to those who watch- 
ed with her— Sweet Jesus has come ; he has 
come to take me in his arms—I see his ves- 
ture—QOh, how glorious !”—and smiling again 
—‘extacy.” After this, little could be under- 
stood ; she frequently raised her hands, and 
moved her lips, as in reverent and humble 
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admiration and praise for the unmerited good- | The number of paupers now in the House 
ness and condescension of the Lord her God, of Industry at South Boston is said to be less 
in thus favouring her with the unclouded evi-| than it has ever been before. The diminution 
dence of his mercy and acceptance, both for|is mainly attributed to the progress of tem- 
her own sake, and that others might take | perance. 
comfort, and put their trust in his name and | _— 
ower. | Imitation Oysters.--Take young green 
Thus this dear Friend finished her course | corn and grate it in a dish. To one pint of 
with joy, and without a struggle peacefully this add one egg well beaten, a small tea-cup 
departed, we doubt not, to those heavenly man-| of flour, half a cup of butter, some salt and 
sions which our Lord has prepared for those | pepper, and mix them well together. A table- 
who love and serve him in their generation | spoonful of these will make the size of an oys- 
through good report and evil report, where ter. Fry them a little brown, and when done, 
there shall be no more sorrow or sighing, but | butter them. Cream, if it can be procured, is 
where God will wipe away all tears from) better than butter.—Late paper. 
their eyes. 


‘ Interesting Publication.—The London pa- 
Size of London.—London is now beyond | pers announce that the correspondence of Ed- 
all doubt, the largest and most populous city | mund Burke, running from 1744 to 1787, (the 
in the world. It may somewhat assist the | year of his decease) will shortly be published 
imagination in forming a conception of its) with explanatory notes. 

immensity, when we reflect that its present 
population is equal to that of the six N. E. 
states—viz., Massachusetts, Maine, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont.—Late paper. 


Hatching with Hay.—A few weeks since a 
|farmer at Marsfield, Mass., unconsciously 
| threw a load of hay over a nest of egys, in a 

barn. The location was near the roof, and 
exceedingly warm. In three weeks the farm- 

A Coloured Lawyer.—Macon B. Allen, of |er, while engaged in the loft, heard a chirp- 
Portland, and formerly of Boston, Massachu- ing, and, on removing the hay, found a fine 
setts, a coloured gentleman, whose applica-| brood of chickens, hatched out by the heat. 
tion for admission to the bar in April last, | The little fellows were all doing well. 
under the new act, was, as we stated in our| : $$ $$$ _—_—__—_—__—_—_—— 
paper at the time, refused on the ground that} THE FRIEND 
the applicant was not a citizen of Maine, in| —___ rs 
the coutemplation of said act, subsequently | 
applied under the old law to be admitted by | 
examiation. He was thereupon called before | 
the -examiners, a committee of the Cumber-| 
land bar, and sustained a satisfactory exami. | 
nation—the committee recommending him to 
the Court as a fit candidate—and accordingly 
he. wes admitted in the District Court, to prac- | cies, in an article previously inserted in this 
tice. Geen attorney and counsellor at law in | journal, relating to the “ Recent Separation in 
the courts of this state.—Portland American, | indiana.” E. C. quotes from that article as 
Seventh mo. 4. | follows :—** A person from New England, re- 

— | presented to be an anti-slavery agent, went 

Buffalo.—P. St. George Cooke, Captain of | into Indiana preaching and lecturing among 
the United States Dragoons, stationed at | Friends, sometimes in their meetings for Di- 
Fort Leavenworth, in a recent letter to the | Vine worship, and urging them to form them- 
National Institute, says :— yee into anti-slavery associations. He then 

The buffalo is becoming domesticated in| remarks, “ An individual to whom this seems 
western Missouri; they may be seen with | '© apply, has stated to me that he believes this 
cattle roaming at large over the prairies, statement has reference to him, and if so, 
thickly dotted with farms of the adjoining | that so much of it as relates to meetings for 
counties.. The experiment of crossing the | Divine, worship is inaccurate, and that he 





EIGHTH MONTH, 10, 1844. 





In the number of “ The Friend,” of Fourth 


onth 13th last, under the editorial head, was 
jlaced a communicativn from Richuwud, Ta., 
i signed E. C.,—the object of which communi- 


preaching manner to lay waste a preceding 
exhortation to Friends to keep quiet, and out 
of all excitement, that went to unsettle the 
Society, and in which our informant under. 
stood both to refer to the subject of abolition 
in its violent form.” 

The intention in recurring to this matter 
now, is to say, that subsequently the individu- 
al alluded to by E. C. called upon the editor, 
admitted the correctness of the statement by 
E. C., but alleged that the statement in the 
editorial paragraph was not strictly according 





| cation was to correct two or three inaccura- | 


breed will soon be complete; ‘its supposed 
advantages tested ; but I am inclined to think 
that the pure buffalo will become a highly 
valued domestic animal ; it will possess these 
advautages—Ist. Superior strength.—2d. A 


great superiority, already proved, in the en- 


durance of severe winter weather.—-3d. The 
wool: I cannot pronounce that its quality will 
prove an important consideration ; the mittens 
[a pair made of the wool and sent to the [nsti- 
tute] will show that it is of excellent quality. 
It is shed in the spring, or may be pulled off 
by hand. 





wishes‘it corrected, That he lectured and 
preached in Friends’ Meeting-houses on the 
subject of slavery, is not denied ; nor that he 
appeared more than once in Friends’ meetings 
for Divine worship in prayer ; but, so far as 
relates to, himself, he says, he did not lecture 
nor preach on slavery in meetings for Di- 
vine worship.” 

The communication of E. C., however, was 
preceded by an editorial paragraph, in which 
it is stated, that “ A Friend in this city in- 
forms, that he was present at a meeting for 
Divine worship in Indiana, where the person 
alluded to, afier being invited into the gallery 
by a minister, since disowned, proceeded in a 


to fact; he acknowledged being at the meet- 
ing for Divine worship, but that he did not 
attempt to speak until the customary indica- 
tion of the meeting’s being closed, had taken 
place. 

The following, communicated at our office, 
by the individual named in it, we give as we 
received it :— 

“ Charles R. Prowattian, of Philadelphia, 
arrived from Buenos Ayres Seventh month 
31st at Philadelphia, reports, that on the 25th 
of Fifth month last, the Anniversary of the 
Independence of the Republic, a law was pro- 
mulgated abolishing slavery entirely.” 
Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on 

the Private and Political Rights and Obli- 

gations of Mankind.—By Jonatuan Dy- 
monn. New York: Collins, Brother & 

Co., 254 Pearl street. 1844. 

The high character of these able and excel- 
lent essays, is now so universally admitted, 
that any recommendation by us would be su- 
perfluous. *This new edition, consisting of 
about 600 duodecimo pages, neatly printed, 
ee on good paper, contains the whole of the 

original one, published in England in two 
volumes octavo, at twenty-one shillings ster- 
| ling ; and, for the more easy reference to any 
| particular subject, a copious Index has been 
added. The retail price in plain binding, is 
at the very low price of fifty cents, so that no 
one wishing to purchase can have reasonable 
ground of objection on that score, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hes- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestout street ;. Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 S. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No. 179 Vine Street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—-Jere- 
miah Willits, No. 193 North Fifth street; 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 128 Spruce street ; 
William Bettle, No, 244 North Sixth street. 

Superintendents.—-Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—--Dr. 
Worthington. 
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Joshua. H. 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
Entranceon Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 
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